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THE BOOK OF JONAH versus ORTHODOXY. 


Tue above Book, I have frequently thought, contains in 
itself a satisfactory refutation of some leading points of 
that faith usually esteemed Orthodox. Whatever may 
be our opinion as to the natural difficulties that pertain to 
Jonah’s history,—and be it remembered that we have, 
at least, the ¢ndireect authority of Christ in proof of its 
authenticity,—it is certainly replete with instruction as te 
the character of God, and the conduct of humanity. To 
the concluding portion of that history, I shall at present 
confine my remarks. After his providential deliverance 
from the sea, into which he had been east, when flying 
from the duty which God repured of him, we read that 
Jonah went to Nineveh, in ebedience to the divine com- 
mand; “and he began to enter into the city a day’s . 
journey, and he cried and said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” But the people of Nineveh believed 
God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth, and 
repented them of their iniquity. ‘And God saw their 
works, that they turned from their evil way, and God 
repented of the evil that he had said he would do unto 
them, and he did it not.” But this, we read, displeased 
Jonah, who was very angry that his prophecy was not to 
be fulfilled. ‘So he went out of the city, and sat on the 
east side of the city, and there made him a booth, and 
sat under it in the shadow, till he might see what would 
become of the city.” And we read that “ God prepared 
a gourd, and made it to come up over Jonah, that it might 
be a shadow over his head, to deliver him from his grief. 
So Jonah was exceeding glad of the gourd. But God 
prepared a worm when the morning rose the next day, 
and it smote the gourd that it withered.” And further, 
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he caused the sun and east wind to beat upon the head of 
Jonah, that he fainted, which again excited the displeasure 
of the prophet; after which he receives this excellent 
reproof:—“ And God said unto Jonah, Doest thou well 
to be angry for the gourd? And he said, I do well to be 
angry, even unto death. Then said the Lorp, Thou hast 
had pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast not laboured, 
neither madest it to grow; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night. And should not I spare Nineveh, 
that great city, wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand; and also much cattle.” 

On this narrative I would make the following remarks :— 

Ist. It confirms our sentiments as to the goodness, mercy, 
and free forgiveness of Almighty God in pardoning his 
creatures. Here we find that “ God repented him of the 
evil” that he had threatened to do the Ninevites, simply be- 
cause “ they turned from their evil way.” We do not find 
that he demanded satisfaction for their wickedness. His 
justice opposes no barrier to the exercise of mercy. We 
are told that in the great work of redeeming love, justice 
stepped in and demanded the sinner’s life; and it was not 
till Christ pledged himself to satisfy its claims, that it 
would permit mercy to depart on her errand of love. 
God the Father could not forgive, says Orthodoxy, with- 
out due satisfaction being made to his offended justice. 
But here, at least, justice seems to have been asleep. It 
makes no such demand; but on the repentance of the 
Ninevites simply, and the amendment of their ways, 
“God repented of the evil that he said he would do unto 
then, and he did it not.” 

2d. But this is the more remarkable, because God had 
promised by his prophet, saying, “ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” Now, as our opponents 
argue, here, not only God’s justice, but his ¢ruth is at 
stake. As he hath said that he ‘will by no means clear 
the guilty,’—-a threatening on which they particularly 
insist; so here he hath solemnly promised that within 
“forty days” he would overthrow this great city. His 
truth therefore, if there be any force in their argument, 
should have compelled him to fulfil his threatening. Were 
he bound up by any necessity of mere law, as these seem 
to intimate, he would, no doubt, have done so. In this 
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ease especially, he was called upon to do so; for here his 
threat was positive and absolute, without any condition 
annexed, to encourage the Ninevites to hope for mercy. 
When he threatened sinners, saying, that he “will by no 
means clear the guilty,” he also describes himself (Exodus 
xxxiv. 6.) as “ the Lorp God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin.” Nay, he even promises, by his prophet, that * if 
the wicked will turn from all his sins that he hath com- 
mitted and keep all my statutes, and do that which is 
lawful and right, all his transgressions shall not be men- 
tioned unto him; in his righteousness that he hath done, 
he shall live.” But in the case of the Ninevites, we find no 
such promise. The threatening is express, and seemingly 
unconditional, —“ yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.” Here then, I say, if in any case, God’s 
truth was at stake. Here, ifin any case, we might suppose 
that he must fulfil his threat; or, must at least have 
demanded satisfaction for the city’s wickedness. But 
does he do either? Is there any allusion to such a recom- 
pense? No certainly. Does he then execute the threat, 
notwithstanding the people’s penitence? No:—“ God 
repented of the evil that he sad he would do unto them, 
and he did it not.” 

3d. It appears from this circumstance, therefore, that 
the penitence and spiritual improvement of God’s rational 
creatures,—not the rigorous enforcement of mere law, is 
the great end of the divine administration. Orthodoxy 
will have it that God the Father has no power to forgive, 
—that his province is simply to execute the laws,—that he 
is bound up by a stern necessity to carry into effect every 
threat that may have ever been pronounced, without 
respect of consequences; only that it matters not, ac- 
cording to it, upon whom, whether upon the guilty party 
or upon some innocent substitute, he may inflict the 
punishment. But according to this narrative, he is bound 
up by no such necessity—he looks to the effect of his 
threatening, and acts accordingly. He desires only his 
children’s penitence and moral reformation; and when 
this is effected by their voluntary submission, there is no 
‘‘ fate invincible” that can bind Him, the sovereign Ruler, 
to inflict the chastisement. Nay, so far is it otherwise, 
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that both his justice and his truth require him to remit the 
threat, when the object is already effected, for which it 
was designed. As the great object of his government is to 
effect his creatures’ penitence, when that object is effected, 
both truth and justice require a remission of the threatening 
sentence; for were it otherwise, both truth and justice 
would outstep their duty, and degenerate into the wild 
and sinful passion of revenge. 

4th. But Jonah, it appears, reasoned as our Calvinistic 
brethren reason. The threatenings of God, he thought, 
notwithstanding the repentance of the Ninevites, though 
brought about by his own preaching, and which he must 
have witnessed, should, at all events, be executed. He 
thought, no doubt, that God’s truth was at stake. He 
could not believe that God would pardon them. He was 
even angry and displeased exceedingly at the bare inti- 
mation of mercy; partly too, it may be, becausé he was 
concerned, like some Christians, for his own character of 
infallibility. Compared with this, what was the destruc- 
tion, in the prophet’s eyes, of above six score, or one hun- 
dred and twenty, thousand ignorant people, besides much 
cattle! What was the death of John the Baptist in 
Herod’s eyes, compared with his promise to the daughter 
of Herodias! But the prophet would have God even to 
out-Herod Herod—not only to take one life, but six score 
thousand lives, all for the sake of verifying his word. “So 
he went out of the city, and made him a booth, and sat 
under it till he should see what would become of the city.” 
Alas! that we should have so many in the nineteenth 
century, who think with Jonah;—so many, calling them- 
selves Christians, who will have sacrifice and not mercy ; 
and who will require God to execute the same, in order, 
as they say, to vindicate his word! 

5th. In the fifth place, we may learn an important lesson 
from the miracle that God wrought for his conviction. 
We read that “God prepared a gourd, and made it to 
come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over bis 
head, to deliver him from his grief. But the next day he 
prepared a worm, that smote the gourd, so that it withered.” 
By this miracle Jehovah intended, no doubt, to remind the 
prophet of his own eternal sovereignty over nature—that 
to him it belonged to give and take away, to withhold or 
extend mercy as he pleaseth; but he further meant, as it 
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appears, to rebuke him for entertaining such cruel and 
inhuman sentiments. His application of the miracle I 
would propose to the attentive consideration of all Cal- 
vinists. ‘And the Lorp said, Thou hast had pity on 
the gourd, for the which thou hast not laboured, neither 
madest it grow; which came up in a night, and perished 
in a night: and should not I spare Nineveh,.that great 
city, wherein are more than six score thousand persons,’ 
that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 
hand; and also much cattle?” What a touching appeal on 
behalf of mercy! How calculated to rebuke the per- 
nicious feelings that actuated the prophet’s mind! Jonah 
had pity on a gourd—a shrub or plant without sensation, 
thought, or feeling, because it had afforded him its cooling 
shade. But he had no pity for so many thousands of his 
Yational and immortal fellow-beings. His gourd was not 
his own, even had it been of worth—he had not laboured 
for it, neither made it grow. And shall the all-merciful 
Jehovah have less pity on the beings whom he has made? 
It came up in a night, and perished in a night; or, literally, 
“son of the night it was, and asa son of the night it died.” 
But this city, as we learn from history, was the labour, 
through eight years, of nearly one million and a half of 
workmen,—the great wonder of the world; and the beings 
who inhabited it, God’s rational creatures, created for 
eternity. How forcibly then does Jehovah reprove the 
prophet for his thoughts? And yet Christians impute the 
thoughts and feelings of the prophet to Jehovah, and bave 
even embodied them in their creeds! What are, to them, 
six score thousand persons who know not their right hand 
from their left? They consign millions without the least 
compunction to worse than temporal destruction, even to 
everlasting burning. Like Jonah, the ruin of a shrub or 
curious plant in their gardens, or the suffering of one of 
their domestic animals, will call forth more compassiou 
than the prospect of such misery. With God, the ignorance 
of the Ninevites is adduced as a plea for mercy. But 
according to Orthodoxy, ignorance is a just reason for 
man’s eternal condemnation. According to its charitable 
judgment, Turks, Jews, Mahometans, and all who have 
not heard the glad tidings of salvation, together with a 
large proportion of those who have, are mercifully con- 
signed over to eternal perdition, by the God who made 
A2 
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them, and who has assigned to them their respective lots 
in life! More horrid still,—deliberately does it impute 
their eternal torments to the fore-ordination of that God, 
who thus remonstrates with his prophet; and seems in- 
deed to impute to him a pleasure in thus executing ruin; 
wretchedness and wrath. 

Blessed be God, we learn from this, as well as from other 
portions of Holy Writ, to entertain different views of our 
heavenly Father. Here we learn that even the temporal 
destruction, which alone was threatened, of six score thou- 
sand persons, is not a matter of so trifling moment to his 
mind. Even the “cattle” are mentioned as objects worthy 
of his care. So merciful is Jehovah above all the prompt- 
ings of humanity. So true is it that his “‘ tender mercies 
are over all his works.” 

Finally. There is still another circumstance illustrative 

. of God’s goodness, and the conduct of our species, that I 
would briefly notice. Jonah, while requiring of God the 
destruction of Nineveh, never thinks of his own conduct 
in flying from his duty, and disobeying the divine com- 
mandment. He does not bear in mind that God had 
pardoned his offence,—nay, had miraculously delivered 
him from the deep “when all its billows and its waves 
passed over him.” Alas! how many Jonahs have we now. 
Christians, it might be thought, were followers of that 
prophet; not of Christ. They think not of their own sins, 
but are calling down fire from heaven to consume their 
neighbours. When judging others, they forget how many 
transgressions of their own, God hath borne with,—how 
much they themselves require mercy when denying to 
others the divine merey. The spirit of Orthodoxy, like 
that of Jonah, is to call down fire from heaven to consume 
those whom it esteems the enemies of God. And to both 
might Jehovah in the moral of this history, justly say, 
“Go, Jonah, rest thyself content, and be thankful. That 
goodness and mercy which spared Nineveh, hath also 
spared thee, yea now spares thee in thy frowardness. 
And go thou too, presumptuous Christian,—thou too 
shouldst have pity on thy fellow-servant, even as I have 
had pity on thee.” B.C.D. 


7 
TEE-TOTALISM, PEACE, AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of the Bible Christian. 


Dublin, 34, Eccles-street, 17th Nov. 1842. 
Dear Sir,—Feeling desirous to keep alive in the minds 
of my Unitarian brethren, the great questions— Tee- 
totalism, Peace, and Anti-Slavery, I take my pen again, 
to write you a little more on these most interesting topics. 
Whenever our rights are invaded we act zealously on 
the defensive,—we meet—we consult—we are really in 
earnest, and this is just as it should be. It is right and 
proper for us to guard our interests and preserve our pri- 
vileges—nay further, we should be uneasy and dissatisfied 
so long as we are subjected to any civil disabilities which, 
in any way, debar us from the exercise of our liberty, or 
throw the least impediment in the way of our exercising 
perfect religious freedom. Whenever bigotry, or intole- 
rance, or priestly love of unrighteous power, is in any 
way exercised against us, agitation—active, energetic 
agitation, is our bounden duty, until the evil be removed. 
If we submitted in silence and uncomplainingly, we would 
be unfaithful to the trusts reposed in us, as men and as 
Christians. We feel this to be true, and we are alive and 
active when such invasions are made upon us. Our clergy 
and our laity are in earnest in repelling such aggressions ; 
the pulpit resounds with our grievances, and pens are 
active in proclaiming our wrongs to the world; and as 
truth is on our side, these wrongs are, and will be re- 
dressed; or, if oppression and injustice should make us 
suffer injury for a time, they will surely give us the greater 
triumph in the end. But ought Unitarians to be satisfied 
with guarding their own rights and privileges? I think 
not, and I am glad to believe that there are thousands 
among us who unite with me in that sentiment. Unita- 
rianism rightly understood, and Christianity, are, as we 
believe, ee ip terms. <A very large number of our 
fellow-men, say we are in error. Let our acts, and not 
our professions only, be our pioneers into their hearts— 
let us “ prove our faith, by our works;” if we be in earn- 
est here, as we are in guarding our private rights from 
invasion,—if we make love for our fellow-men displace 
a little of our self-love, we shall, as assuredly, be victors 
in the latter, as in the former case. We shall then be 
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imitating, or, at least, trying to imitate, our Saviour, and 
men will ultimately be led to see that God is with us. 
But God will not be with us, if.we merely profess the 
truth;—we must do good, if we would make our ex- 
ample effectual in converting the world. I wish every 
Unitarian to ask himself and herself, “ what am I doing 
for humanity? In what way am I honouring my Al- 
mighty Father,,by my endeavours to improve the con- 
dition of my fellow-creatures ” If we each ask ourselves 
these questions honestly, I believe the reply of our hearts 
would be unsatisfactory. If we were more faithful as 
individuals, and as a body, the results of our labours 
would be more blessed to mankind than they have been. 
I do not make these remarks in any spirit of censorious- 
ness. Iam too sensible of my own errors and weaknesses, 
to dare to judge hardly the opinions of others; my anxi- 
ous desire is, rather to improve myself, than to condemn 
others. But there is strength in union, and I would re- 
joice in getting the co-operation of the wise and good, 
for the promotion of some reforms, which would, I am 
persuaded, be of lasting benefit to mankind. And if such 
a result should fow from their adoption, surely all Uni- 
tarians will acknowledge, it is their duty to support them 
by example, as well as by precept. Christians—therefore 
Unitarian Christians—are bound to do all that lies within 
their power to improve and elevate their fellow-men; 
thousands, and tens of thousands, and millions of whom, 
are still sunk in crime and misery and degradation, al- 
though Christianity, which should remove them all, has 
been loudly preached for the long period of 1842 years. 
It has yet to be practised; and while Intemperance, War, 
and Slavery are encouraged, by its professed teachers, it 
will have to be practised; for while these abound, it will 
be but the profession, and not the possession, of the precepts 
of the Prince of Peace, which will be in the hearts of men. 
Tee-totalism is not now an unproved good. A few years 
ago, when the prejudices, and all but universal practice 
of mankind, made drinking customs respectable; and 
when they were not thought to lead directly to so much 
immorality and misery, as they are now known to pro- 
duce; and when men not only believed they were 
innocent, as regards health of body, and joyfulness of 
mind, but that they were absolutely conducive to the 
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production of these blessings; there was some excuse for 
looking with suspicion on the preachers of a new doctrine 
in morals; but the bright light of truth having dispelled 
every shadow which surrounded it at its birth, Tee-total- 
ism stands before the world in unclouded beauty. All, 
—all acknowledge the blessings which strew its path,— 
and although some medical men still think Alcohol may 
be safely taken, in very small quantities, by men in health 
(none maintain it is a necessary of life) yet many of the 
most eminent of living men in the profession, have de- 
clared it as their deliberate conviction, that it is always, 
and under all circumstances, injurious, except as a tem- 
porary medicine; so that, if its use lead to misery and 
immorality, and if it be injurious to health,—both of 
which propositions appear to me absolutely undeniable, 
and, if to these we add the fact, that millions of living 
men are willing to testify to the value of the total aban- 
donment of the use of intoxicating drinks,—whether we 
consider them in a moral, a religious, a social, or a 
healthy point of view,—is not the conclusion inevitable, 
that Christians should give up their use? Mahommedans 
have, in this respect, shown us an example worthy of imi- 
tation. I therefore entreat my Unitarian brethren to 
think seriously of the necessity that rests upon them, in 
an especial manner, as professors of the holiest and purest 
views of Christ’s heavenly doctrines, to give this good 
example to the world. Thousands among us, and in 
other Christian denominations, are yet annually offered 
up, miserable victims, on the altar of Intemperance. Let 
us save those who are heedlessly running on this road to 
destruction, by adopting a course which is certain to 
produce great benefits, and no misery at all. 

Peace is another subject of deep interest to all who are 
possessed of humane or kindly feelings. There is a 
growing sentiment springing up in the bearts of men in 
civilized countries, in opposition to War, and all its horrid 
practices. Should we not be also foremost among those 
who are determined to abolish that savage means of settling 
national disputes? The practice is as senseless, as it is 
wicked. It seldom—lI believe it never, accomplishes the 
end in view. Its cost in money, and its sacrifice of 
human life, are often enormous, and no estimate can be 
formed of its moral evils. Strife and hatred are engen- 
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dered, between children of the same heavenly Father, 
which time can hardly soften down or allay—and every 
one of the precepts and commands of Jesus——the Prince 
of Peace—are set at nought by those who engage in it. 
Is Christianity a lovely system actually intended by God 
for the adoption of man? Or is it but a “ cunningly de- 
vised fable ” unworthy the assent of rational beings? If 
it be the former, which, I trust, we all firmly believe it is, 
however widely we may stray away in practice from its 
peaceful paths, surely it will overthrow War and fightings ; 
and it is full time for us to co-operate with the gracious 
designs of Providence in regard to these. I therefore 
entreat my Unitarian brethren to adopt the precept, that 
all War is sinful, and to make it the rule of their lives 
to refuse, in any way, to engage in the evil practice. By 
so doing, I believe we should be truly honouring our 
Saviour, and be made instrumental in spreading the bles- 
sings of his religion over the whole earth. 

I have not left myself room to say much on the im- 
portant subject—Slavery. It is one, in which we should 
take a deep interest on many accounts; the rights of 
humanity are destroyed, and God is dishonoured by that 
most infamous practice. And this great wickedness 
lies at the door of many in America, who profess our 
honoured name. There is not one single attribute of hu- 
manity, not one single precept or command of Christ, which 
is not outraged by the vile system. No person who buys 
or sells a human being—a child of God~—or who retains 
his brother in bondage, is either entitled to the name, or 
ean be acknowledged as a Christian, until he purges him- 
self of his iniquity. 1 would therefore, entreat my Uni- 
tarian brethren, in these countries, to bear a faithful and 
Christian testimony against all men who traffic in the 
bodies and souls of their fellow-men,—who make mer- 
chandize,— mere chattels, of their brethren, who were 
created by the same God, and are heirs of the same glorious 
destiny as themselves. Let us cry aloud against this 
horrid custom, and thus will there be another lever 
placed in our hands, for the overthrow of infidelity, and 
for the erection of our true and lovely faith in the hearts 
of the children of men. Our clergy, in every one of our 
pulpits, should preach against Slavery, and exhort their 
people to form associations in every town and village, for 
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the avowed purpose of its overthrow. We should send 
* epistles, and strong entreaties to America, clearly show- 
ing, that man-stealing and Christianity cannot co-exist 
together. And as the monster still lives in India, among 
our own fellow-subjects there, we should never cease 
from calling on our Government to put an end to it at 
once, and for ever. We should never be satisfied while 
the foot-print of a slave could mark the soil in any por- 
tion of our beloved Queen’s dominions. The Sua, in his 
glorious course, is ever shining upon some portion of 
them; may the day soon arrive, when he can never shine 
upon a slave! 

These, my dear Sir, are some of the means, which ap- 
pear to me calculated to spread the blessings of Christi- 
anity over the world. I hope they will be more and 
more acted on by Unitarians. Then, indeed,will this 
name, which is, at present, “ everywhere spoken against,” 
become a light to the nations, which can never be extin- 
guished. 

Faithfully yours, 


JAMES HAUGHTON. 


A THOUGHT ON ORIGINAL SIN. 


“ The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father..—EZexkIEL xviii. 20. 


As strong an argument as I have seen in support of the 
doctrine of Original Sin, is the admitted fact, that the 
first acts of children are evil rather than good; and it is 
inferred from this, that their nature is corrupt. But after 
all, what does this prove? ‘That they are prone to get 
into mischief. We are designed by our Creator to be 
active beings; we have all our share of work of some 
kind to perform; and our bodies are framed in such a 
manner, that a certain degree of exercise is necessary for 
- the preservation of health;—-facts quite sufficient to 
account for the restlessness of all healthy children. When 
they begin to walk, there is no good they can do. They 
must eitner do ill, or be idle. Among all our discoveries, 
we have not yet found out any useful occupation for those 
who are just setting out on the journey of life; and if 
they fall into mischief, it is only the commencement of 
their employments—the first deveiopment of those faculties 
which are afterwards to be exercised on the busy theatre 
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of the world. Surely, this view is more natural than that 
which ascribes their little peccadilloes to an inherent de- 
pravity of disposition. All healthy children commit little 
acts which cause considerable annoyance; but ask any 
mother, whether she would not infinitely rather see her 
child engaged in such employments, than sitting moping 
in a corner, neither moving hand nor foot, and it is not 
difficult to anticipate her answer. The knowledge that 
the activity of the child denotes his health; and that 
the more work he does in infancy, he will, in all human 
probability, be the better qualified to go through the 
bustling scenes of life; is an ample recompense to her, for 
the greater degree of vigilance she finds it necessary to 
exercise, to keep him in order. An Expen’s Son. 


AN ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED BY DR. M‘KITTRICK, TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION, 
HOLYWOOD, ON SUNDAY, 9rx OCTOBER, 1842. 

My Youne Frrenps,—It gives me great pleasure to com- 

ply with the request of our excellent pastor, that I should 

make a few observations to you, as Sunday-School Scholars. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of the task I have under- 

taken, but I feel a gratification in making the attempt, 

arising much more from the advantage I expect to derive 
for myself, by turning my attention more particularly, 
for a season, to the Sabbath School and its objects, than 
from any new or important impression I can hope to make 

on your minds. I trust, however, that some good im- 

pression may be made both ways, 

The Sabbath, you all know, was instituted as a day of 
rest from all worldly employments, with the exception of 
such as may be strictly called works of mercy or works of 
necessity. This day is also called the Lord’s day, because . 
on this first day of the week our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, rose from the dead, and established and confirmed 
the great truth of a resurrection from the dead. School 
is a place to receive instruction, and Sabbath Schools, 
which are now established in connexion with almost every 
Congregation in the Christian world, are instituted for the 
purpose of keeping this day more holy, and teaching the 
rising generation their duty, as followers of our Lord and 
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Master, Jesus Christ. Formerly, strict laws and severe 
punishments were considered the best means for reforming 
the world, but were soon found, in a great measure, unavail- 
ing; but now—-happy time for the youth of Christendom,— 
happy time for all those to whom I speak—-early religious 
enstruction is found the best and surest method to improve 
mankind. In confirmation of the justness of this observa- 
tion stands forth the glorious historical fact, that of all the 
pupils of the celebrated Robert Raikes, who was the founder 
of Sunday Schools, not one was ever convicted of crime. 
Probably many of you will recollect, that Sunday 
Schools were first thought of by Raikes, in consequence 
of his having heard a multitude of children, in a certain 
street in London, on the Sabbath-day, swearing, and in- 
dulging in every kind of profaneness and bad words. “TI 
can never pass by this spot,” said the benevolent Raikes, 
“where the simple word, TRY, came so powerfully into my 
mind, without lifting up my hands and my heart to Heaven, 
for having put such a thought into my heart.” Now, my 
dear Sabbath-school scholars, you cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to God, that you possess such advantages from 
living in a Christian land. Many poor children cannot 
enjoy these privileges, from being obliged to work for their 
support, and from having neither father nor mother, nor 
friends to care for them. You ought never to forget the 
goodness and kindness of your teachers, in devoting so 
much of their time to your improvement. You are taught 
here, your duty to God, your duty to your neighbours, 
and your duty to yourselves; and I hope, and trust, that 
you will so regulate your actions, your tempers, your 
thoughts, and your words, that you will always feel happy 
and contented yourselves, and that you will endeavour to 
make all others happy and contented around you; and 
that your teachers will have the high gratification of always 
knowing, that not one of all whom I address, has ever 
committed, or been convicted of a crime. Good Sabbath- 
school scholars wish to read and understand the Scrip- 
tures, which make them wise unto salvation. They strive 
to be punctual in their attendance, that they may join in 
“the opening prayer, and in the praise of God, and not 
grieve their kind teachers by irregularity. They en- 
deavour to be attentive, and to learn wisdom, recollecting 
that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
B 
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At home, you will show the use of the Sabbath School, 
by being dutiful to your parents, affectionate to your 
brothers and sisters, and kind to all your neighbours. 
You will improve your time by reading and learning good 
books, more especially the Bible. Avoid all appearance 
of slothfuiness in any occupation. Flee from the com- 
pany of those who tell lies, who swear, or steal, or cheat, 
or are drunken. Love and respect good people, for you 
know, that “he who walks with the wise shall be wise, but 
the companion of fools shall fall.” I find it almost im- 
possible to introduce anything new to interest you in the 
Sabbath School, and I think the most profitable way in which 
I could occupy your attention for a short time would be, 
to endeavour to recal to your minds the excellent addresses 
to which I have listened along with you, with much plea- 
sure and advantage, delivered by Mr. M‘Alester and Mr. 
Haliday, in language most impressive; yet simple, easily 
understood, and suited to the capacity of the humblest and 
the youngest among us. 

Oh! my young friends, strive to remember the anxious 
study, the prayers, and the endeavours of your teachers 
to stir up in your breasts a love of God; to teach you the 
great importance of a holy life, and the advantages of 
truth. Remember how they have laboured to win your 
hearts from the worldly snares and temptations by which 
you are beset; to establish in your minds the principles of 
religion to guide you through the world, and thus to fit 
you for living in the fear and in the service of God here, 
and for everlasting happiness hereafter. By these recol- 
lections, your duties will be best impressed upon your 
minds, and also the advantages and blessings you enjoy in 
the Sabbath School. 

I have spoken of the prayers and desires of your teachers 
to win you from the snares and temptations of the world, 
to the service of God; and have warned you to flee from 
the company of the drunken. On opening a book a few 
days ago, I was so much struck with the first passage that 
presented itself to me, that I noted it down. It is this: 
‘‘ Nothing prevents the progress of morality, of virtue, and 
of religion in these countries so much as the drinking 
habits which lead to all intemperance. Nothing obstructs 
so much the proper and genial influence of Sabbath Schools 
upon the youthful mind. They are the parents of Sabbath- 
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breaking. They produce a very large proportion,—pro- 
bably four-fifths, of all the crime and immorality which 
exist in these countries; are the chief cause of dishonesty 
and breaches of trust, and lead to a very general disregard 
of religious principle.” I feel it my duty, therefore, to 
warn you against this vice, which unhappily prevails to a 
most appalling extent, and which too often blights the 
strongest hopes of the most devoted Sabbath-school 
teachers, and of the most exemplary, faithful, and un- 
wearying ministers of the gospel. I have had, unfortu- 
nately, too much experience of the workings of this 
enormous evil, in all ranks and situations of life, from 
the richest to the poorest; and I regret to add, that I 
have known some instances, both of girls and boys of the 
most amiable dispositions, who conducted themselves most 
properly as Sunday-school scholars, and afterwards dis- 
charged the duties of teachers with ability and regularity, 
till they entered upon the world. They were then gra- 
dually influenced by the example of those around them, 
who were addicted to intemperance and drinking habits. 
Ashamed, as they said, not to do as their neighbours, they 
at last fell into the snare; they ruined their health, squan- 
dered their property, and brought on disease, poverty, and 
premature death. I would, therefore, most particularly 
warn those who are more advanced in years, and about 
to enter on the trials of the world, against the drinking 
habits which prevail on every side, and will beset them 
everywhere. I have known too many instances of the 
fact, but shall not dwell longer on the dark picture: to 
counterbalance the sad reality, I can also tell you some- 
thing more encouraging. I could inform you of several 
instances of Sunday-school scholars (would time permit) 
who, although mere children, have done much good by 
their example and persuasion, in winning their parents from 
drinking habits, and also influencing others around them. 


(Dr. M. here introduced several interesting anecdotes, illustrative 
of the good effects produced by young persons becoming members 
of the Total Abstinence Society. Want of space prevents us 
giving them at length. He continued :—] 

My young friends,—As there is nothing which opposes 
Sunday-school influence so much as the drinking habits of 
the country, and as there are still many around you, who 
sometimes ridicule those who are endeavouring to put a 
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stop to these habits, I wish you to recollect these stories, 
that you may tell them to any who would speak in praise of 
any kind of intoxicating drink as a common beverage, or 
who would ridicule a total abstainer. My own reply to 
all such would be, what I have read somewhere, *“ Oh! 
the eloquence of example.” A man may talk and preach 
like an angel, but if he will not strive to live like an angel, 
his preaching against any vice will be in vain, his eloquence 
will be as “the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal.” 
Moral integrity and consistency of conduct are absolutely 
necessary to accomplish any great moral purpose. 


THE PRODIGAL SON.—Louke xv. 13. 
(Wiltshire. ) 


Come back, thou wandering Prodigal, 
Thy father bids thee come; 

He waits to bless thee in his hall, 

To kiss thee and forgive thee all, 
When thou returnest home. 


My Son! my Son! pass not the bourn 
Where Hope has not a place; 

From whence no travellers return, 

But conscience lives, and sinners mourn 
Beyond the pale of Grace! 


Father! I come at thy command, 
There’s pardon in thy face; 

Extend to me the welcome hand, 

And save me from this Heathen land, 
The land of my disgrace! 


Father! for sake of that dear name, 
Give me the kiss of love; 
In mercy, hide my rags of shame, 
In Jesus, give my soul a claim 
To dwell with thee above! 


Be joy in Earth —be joy in Heaven ! 
A spirit lost is found; 

A soul by deadly passions driven, 

To Heaven and happiness is given, 
Let joy —let joy abound! 


Sr. Ditton. 
Dee. 8, 1842. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY. 
CASE OF THE GENERAL FUND. 


Dublin, Saturday, Nov. 26. 


Tur arguments in this important case occupied the Court four 
days, last Hilary Term, and related to the administration of £900 
a-year, being the rents of Rathfarnham estate, left, in the year 1710, 
by certain Presbyterians in Dublin, for supporting their congrega- 
tions in Munster, and the education of young men for the Ministry. 
The ministers and elders, to the number of twenty, of the Dublin 
congregations of Strand-street, Eustace-street, Mary’s-abbey, and 
Usher’s-quay, were to be the permanent trustees. These congre- 
gations, and the founders of the charity, were Trinitarians, which, 
with other facts, was proved by the circumstance, that they had ex- 
pelled Mr. Emlyn, one of the ministers, for entertaining Unitarian 
opinions, although he never preached them, and had him even 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, on a charge of Blasphemy, 
of which he was found guilty, and punished with two years’ im- 
prisonment in Newgate. ong subsequently to these events, 
Unitarianism began silently to be favoured in the congregations of 
Strand-street and Eustace-street, and, in the course of time, the 
eleven trustees, and their successors representing these congrega- 
tions, in the management of the fund, became Unitarian, while 
the nine trustees representing Mary’s-abbey and Usher’s-quay, 
continued Trinitarian. This change of doctrine led to grants in 
favour of Unitarians jointly with Trinitarians, which system has 
gone on for many years. The information was filed in 1840, in 
order to prevent any further grant to Unitarians, as being contrary 
to the intentions of the founders, who, having themselves expelled 
Emlyn from their Churches, besides prosecuting him ina Court of 
law, never, it was contended, could have contemplated, or have had 
an idea of, the application of their money to propagate doctrines 
similar to those held by Emlyn. The Lord Chancellor. in a most 
able judgment, last Hilary Term, decided, that Unitarians must 
be excluded from all participation in, or management of, the 
trust; but he deferred making a formal decree until the decision in 
Lady Hewley’s case (which involved the same principle) was 
given. The House of Lords having, in August last, dismissed the 
Unitarian appeal in the Hewley charity, and displaced the trustees, 
the present case was now moved again for final judgment. 

Mr. Sergeant WarrEN, in moving for the judgment of the Court, 
on the part of the relator, contended, that both the Unitarian 
trustees, and the four of Trinitarian sentiments, who had acted 
with them, should be removed; and farther, that they should be 
made personally liable for the costs. 

The Soxtciror-GENERAL, on the part of the defendants said, 
that it was alleged, that the four Trinitarian trustees concurred in 
the acts of the others, and there was not the slightest pretence that 
they did not act bond fide. This distribution of the funds had 
continued for fifty or sixty Le es so far from undue influence 
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having actuated these gentlemen, two-thirds of the funds had been 
siven to Trinitarians, and one-third to Unitarians. If they had 
erroneously construed the deed, it was an excusable circumstance, 
aud they ought not to suffer in pocket for executing a trust in 
which they had no beneficial interest. ‘They had been acting 
fairly according to their judgment, and there had been no imputa- 
tion cast upon their motives; and he therefore submitted, that it 
would be very unjust to make them pay their costs. If a question 
arose upon the awbiguity in the will of the testator, and the subject 
caused litigation, the funds of the testator’s estate would have to 
bear the costs. Until the Court decided they had done wrong, the 
other side could not be placed in the position of parties alone 
entitled to costs. ‘The office of trustees was merely honorary, and 
he would not resist the application for their removal; but he con- 
tended, that they ought not to be subject to the costs necessarily 
incurred in taking the opinion of the Court. 

Mr. Houmss followed on the same side, and was opposed by Mr. 
W. Brooke, Q.C. 

The Lorp CuHancz tor, in giving his final judgment, said, that 
it would be difficult to trace a satisfactory distinction between 
these trustees, because it is not pretended, that the Trinitarian 
trustees are not to have their costs, and yet they form the minority 
of the party. A body of trustees are for distributing the funds of 
this charity contrary to the strict legal meaning of the instrument. 
T cannot ask in what way one man or another voted; but they are 
all acting in the execution of a trust, and it turns out that they are 
committing a breach of trust. Their conduct is wrong, but I can- 
not look at opinion, unless I believe that opinion is influenced by 
improper motives. Now, in this case, there was a very early endow- 
ment, and the opinion of one side was, that it was a general trust, 
and that it included not only Trinitarians but Unitarians. Whether 
they would have admitted any one of any class f do not know. 
There was not the slightest imputation cast upon the trustees, nor 
is there any at present; but it has been said, that while waiting 
for the decision of the House of Lords, in Lady Hewley’s case, and 
the House of Lords having decided, as I am now deciding, that 
the true construction of the deed was to exclude Unitarians, there 
has been a breach of trust. No person pretends that I can bring 
back the funds so misapplied; but it is said, that the costs should 
not be paid out of the funds. In ordinary cases, if a trustee has 
been acting wrongly, he cannot be excused because he may have 
been acting conscientiously. To give such a man costs out of the 
fand, would be misapplying it; but this is not applicable to the 
present case. For the last hundred years, all parties had agreed to 
a particular construction of this instrument, and I would visit the 
present trustees with great harshness, if I rendered them respon- 
sible for all the costs they have necessarily incurred in trying this 
question. All the previous trustees, either by death, or by retiring 
from the trust, escaped being mulcted in costs, with which I am 
desired to visit the present trustees at this moment. There isa 
trust founded, and certain trustees are appointed, and they go 
wrong, and you visit them with their mistake. Here there are forty 
or fifty successive trustees, as far as I can tell; and all are to escape 
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without being visited with one shilling of costs; and the unhappy 
men, the present trustees of this charity, in 1840, are to be visited 
with all the consequences of an error of upwards of a century, 
which is now corrected by this Court. In this case, the funds were 
not exclusively misapplied; for there was a right application to a 
certain extent: to that extent, therefore, all the trustees were 
acting in a strictly regular manner; and, if part was misapplied, 
it was sanctioned by long practice. They are not therefore to be visi- 
ted with costs, in acting as trustees, by the Court putting a construc- 
tion on this instrument, according to law. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that the trustees must have their costs out of the funds, together 
with therelator. I think that is a necessary consequence of the 
state of these proceedings. The Lord Chancellor considered that 
there was an imputation cast on the trustees in Lady Hewley’s 
case, from the line of conduct which they adopted; whereas, in the 
present case, the Counsel for the relator have, very properly and 
liberally, exonerated the trustees from all imputation; and I can- 
not think, therefore, it would be the duty of this Court, to construe 
this deed, at the expense of these individual trustees. I shall give 
them their costs out of the funds; and I shall order all the fifteen 
trustees to be removed, and new trustees to be appointed, in ac- 
cordance with the declaration with which I commenced. [I shall 
follow precisely the course as in Lady Hewley’s case. I shall 
declare, that Unitarians are not within the scope of the provisions 
of this deed. I shall follow that literally, and give the trustees the 
costs. The only question is, regarding the proceeds of this fund, 
since the filing of the information. I shall not take the separate 
fund of £1500 into consideration at all, as that is the subject of a 
distinct information: and, when I come to deal with that, if I hap- 
pen to be here at the time, I shall recollect it; and, if not, my 
successor will be told, that I did not, in my judgment, attempt to 
interfere with that fund, but left it to be dealt with in the new 
information. [am told that, as to the general fund, there has been 
no application of it siace the filing of the information. There 
can be no objection to the furnishing of an account; but there 
must be certain expenses incurred in carrying on Divine Worship, 
and in allowance to a Clergyman. There should be a proper 
account taken of the expenses of keeping open Chapels, and for 
the costs properly and actually incurred, let them be allowed. 

Counsel for the Relator—The Attorney-General, Mr. Serjeant 
Warren, Mr. W. Brooke, Q.C. and Mr, E. Wright. Mr. A. J. 
Macrory, Solicitor. 

Counsel for the Unitarian Defendants —Mr. Sergeant Greene, 
Mr. Moore, Q.C., Mr. Holmes, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Hutton, and 
Mr. Greer. Mr. J. J. Kift, Solicitor, 

Counsel for other Defendants— Messrs. Peebles, Gibson, and 
Butt. Messrs. R. Murdoch and W. Nelson, Solicitors. 


(Abridged from Saunders’s News- Letier.) 
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UNITARIAN SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


On Sunday, 4th December, the anniversary sermons in aid of 
the above Society, were preached in Belfast, by the Rev. WiLL1am 
Hamitton Drummonp, D.D. of Dublin. In the morning, he 
preached in the Meeting-house of the Second Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, on the subject of Christian Liberty, and the right of 
private judgment in matters of faith: and in the afternoon, in 
the Meeting-house of the First Presbyterian Congregation, on 
the Death of Dr. Channing. We are happy in being able to say, 
that the Doctor has consented to the publication of both these 
discourses. The collection amounted to £53 : 3: 8. 

The Society’s annual meeting was held on Monday evening, 
the 5th ult. in the School-house of the Second Congregation, 
Fountain-street. Notwithstanding the severity of the evening, 
the attendance was very large, and highly respectable. Shortly 
after 7 o’clock, on the motion of the Rev. F. Buaxe ty, seconded 
by the Rev. Jon Porter, Georer MitcueEy Esq. was called 
to the chair. 

Prayer having been offered up by the Rev. C. J. M‘Axzsrmr, 
Witiram Hartiety Esq, the Secretary, read the Committee’s re- 
port for the past year.* The report having been read, 

The Rev. F. Braxexy then rose and said, that he had heard 
the excellent report of their highiy-respected Committee with great 
pleasure, and he was certain they would all agree with him, that 
it should be received by that meeting. The contents of that re- 
port were to him, at least, highly gratifying; it contained cheering 
intelligence, taking into consideration the trying times in which 
they lived. He thought the report should be printed, and widely 
circulated; for he had no doubt that it would be eagerly read in 
many rural districts, and be productive of much good. Having 
said so much by way of introduction, he begged leave to move,— 

“That the report, just read, be received; and that it be printed 
and circulated, together with the rules of this Society, the state- 
ment of accounts, the list of subscriptions, the proceedings of the 
present meeting, the list of the Society’s officers, and a catalogue 
of the books on sale at the Depository.” 

If Unitarians wished their principles to prevail, they must, he 
thought, adopt a different course from that which they had hi- 
therto taken. There must be a more open, and fearless avowal 
of their principles; and instead of allowing them to be misstated, 
they (the Unitarians) must put their opponents on the defensive, 
and demand the meaning of certain popular phrases. They must 
circulate their principles, in season and out of season, through good 
and through bad report, notwithstanding all the calumniesthat were 
heaped upon them, from time to time, and would be heaped upon 
them, by those who were ignorant of their principles, or who 
wished to put them down. Experience had taught them, that 


* The report, together with the resolutions passed at the annual meeting, list 
of subscribers, officers for the ensuing year, &c. will be printed and appended to 
the Bible Christian tor February. 
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nothing else would do but a distinct avowal of their opinions; and 
he was satisfied, if they were faithfully put before the public, the 
public would see that they had been misinformed. They, as a 
body, had submitted to misrepresentation too long, and they 
ought not to do so any longer; for they were all aware, that by 
yielding to burden after burden, the last feather, if he might use 
the expression, broke the horse’s back. They were few in num- 
ber, to be sure, but they were strong in argument, and, he would 
venture to say, in reputation also. Some might think he would be 
going too far in what he was about to say, but be was not of that 
opinion, He would maintain, that the laity were generally too 
much in the habit of holding on by the skirts of their clergymen, 
whilst they were being hit in the face. He was as much an ad; 
vocate for peace, as any man; but, at the same time, he would let 
both friend and foe know what he wanted to be at: for he thought 
it much better to tei] plainly what he was, than allow others to 
tell what he was not. He repeated, he wasa friend to peace; and 
he had, on many occasions, been a peace-maker even among his 
Calvinistic brethren. They (the Unitarians) might sacrifice their 
rights, they must sacrifice their passions to the cause of peace; but 
they dared not to purchase it at the sacrifice of God’s truth. 
Their opponents had put forward certain opinions in a great 
variety of shapes and forms; and he (Mr. Blakely) only regretted 
that he was not so good a poet as his friend Dr. Drummond, for, 
if he were, he would show them up in a queer light. He would, 
however, read a few extracts from some works of theirs, which 
might answer the purpose as well. These extracts would not de« 
tain the meeting very long. What he would first read to them 
was, on the popular doctrine of the Trinity, and was contained in 
a little book, called “ The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism,” and 
which had been published, some years ago, in a new shape, with 
anecdotes attached to it. That Catechism, or rather that edition 
of it, was in almost every Sunday-school Library belonging to 
their Calvinistic brethren; and in order to give the meeting a 
sample of it, he would read the text first, and then give them the 
illustration of it. The question was the sixth, and was as follows: 
=“ How many persons are there in the Godhead?” 'The answer 
was,—* There are Three Persons in the Godbead—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and these Three are One God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory.” Now, how was 
that illustrated? 

“Sitting, lately,” says one, “in a public room, at Brighton, 
where an infidel was haranguing the company upon the absurdi- 
ties of the Christian religion, I could not but be pleased, to see 
how easily his reasoning pride was put to shame. He quoted 
those passages, ‘I and the Father are one;’? ‘1 in them, and thou 
in me;’ and that there are ‘ Three Persons in One God.’ Finding 
his auditors not disposed to applaud his blasphemy, he turned to 
one gentleman, and said, with an oath, ‘ Do you believe such non- 
sense?? The gentleman replied,‘ Tell me how that candle burns?’ 
‘ Why,’ answered he, ‘ the tallow, the cotton, and the atmospheric 
air produce the light.? ‘ Then they make one light, do they not?’ 
‘Yes. ‘ Will you tell me how they are one in the other, and yet 
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but one light?? ‘No, T cannot.” ‘ But you believe it?? He could 
not say he did not. The company instantly made the application, 
by smiling at his folly; upon which the conversation was changed. 
This may remind the young and inexperienced, that if they be- 
lieve only what they can explain, they may as well part with 
their senses, being surrounded by the wonderful works of God, 
whose ways are past finding out.’ 

Now, in his (Mir. Blakely’s) opinion, there never was a more 
disgraceful illustration attempted of anything, than that here 
attempted of the Almighty God. Though the writer seemed to 
maintain that we must believe what we cannot explain, yet he 
himself gave this vulgar explanation of the Deity, in which he 
likened him to tallow, cotton, and atmospheric air; and quoted the 
phrase “Three Persons in One God,” as a passage of Scripture. 
Were the tallow, the cotton, the atmospheric air, the same in 
substance? Was not the light, to use the author’s own term, pro- 
duced by a combination of these things? And is God, who is the 
first cause,—who said, “ let there be light, and there was light,” 
to be thus represented, by this clap-trap illustration, as an effect,— 
as a being produced by the union of “three persons?” He was 
astonished that any body of men could be found, who would 
countenanee and recommend such an illustration. If it were 
correct, why, then, on Trinitarian principles, the tallow was a 
candle, the cotton a candle, and the atmospheric air a can- 
dle: and yet they were not three candles, but one candle. 
That was only a sample of what the book was; and that little 
catechism, which he allowed contained several excellent things, 
was, with such preposterous illustrations, put into the hands of 
most of the Sunday scholars of the generality of the Calvinistic 
Sunday Schools, 

Now, if a knowledge of such contradictions and theories as those 
taught by Trinitarians, were necessary to salvation, he thought 
very few could be saved; he was sure he could not, for he con- 
fessed he could not form any distinct opinion of any of the schemes 
propounded by the Bishops; of that given in the shorter catechism, 
as to there being three persons in one God. ‘The truth was, 
they lived in an age of education; and he must say, believing as 
he did, more and more firmly in Christianity, Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians were bound to let sceptical men know that the Bible was 
one thing, and the opinions of churches another. If they wished 
to save Christianity from ridicule, they should keep close to those 
general and important truths upon which all were agreed. If they 
wished to convert the descendants of Abraham, they must keep 
clear of the bewildering theories he had submitted to the meeting. 

There never was a time, since the year 1791, when the dwelling- 
house, meeting-house, and philosophical apparatus of the celebrated 
Dr. Priestley, of Birmingham, were burned down by a Trinitarian 
mob,—that they (the Unitarians) were more called upon to make 
known and adhere to their principles, than the present. ‘“ They 
might labour and suffer reproach, because they trusted in the living 
God, who is the Saviour of all men.” Like the burning bush 
beheld by Moses in the land of Midian, they might be encompassed 
with flames but they should never be consumed. 
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If he recollected right, in the report, mention had been made of 
Mr. Scott Porter’s missionary labours. They wanted a missionary 
very much, to promulgate their views among the people, and to 
dissipate those errors which had been instilled into the public 
mind, with regard to Unitarian opinions. If they had a man of 
half the talent of the late Richard Wright, who had done so much 
both in England and Scotland, to go out through the towns and 
rural districts of Ulster, he would have no doubt as to the good 
results; and he was persuaded that means would not be wanting 
to support such a labourer. It was true they had lately lost a 
Bruce, an Armstrong, and a Mitchel, by death; still, however, 
they had a Drummond, and many others, who were the able advo- 
cates of Gospel truth and Christian freedom. He would not detain 
them longer than to re-read the resolution. 

[We are sorry that for want of space, we have been obliged to 
omit a considerable portion of Mr. Blakely’s very eloquent speech. ] 

Joun Hopeson, Esq. seconded the resclution, 

Rozert Patterson, Esq. said, the duty which he had to per- 
form was of a very pleasing character; it was, to propose the 
thanks of the meeting to the Rey. Dr. Drummond. The resolution 
was as follows:— 

‘‘That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, for his kindness in accepting the invitation of our 
committee; for his eloquent discourses delivered yesterday; and 
for his uniform and able advocacy of Christian liberty, on all occa- 
sions; and that he be requested to publish both sermons at the 
expense of the Society.” 

That resolution did not require the aid of eloquence to recom- 
mend it to them. He had the pleasure and gratification of being 
present at the two sermons preached by that distinguished indi- 
vidual, on Sunday. The one on the subject of Christian liberty 
and the right of private judgment would, he was sure, find an echo 
in the breast of every one who heard it. The other, on the death 
of Dr. Channing, was a just eulogium on the memory of that great 
and lamented individual; it was the out-pourings of a mind capable 
of appreciating the worth of sucha man. He then went on to 
speak of Dr. Drummond as a poet, and concluded by moving the 
resolution. 

Counsellor ALLEN said, in seconding the resolution moved by 
Mr. Patterson, he did not do so as a mere matter of ceremony, any 
more than the passing of it would be a mere ceremonial act, on 
their part. He then went on to allude to the subject of the first 
sermon preached by Dr. Drummond on Sunday, on the right of 
private judgment, and urged the necessity of their pursuing the 
exercise of it, as they who did so were always the most willing to 
allow others, who differed from them, the same rights in that 
respect, as they themselves enjoyed. But they should do so ona 
still higher ground. They all had been gifted with powers of 
mind to enable them to inquire and seek out the truth. They had 
been gifted with a revelation from God, not for the purpose of 
destroying their reason, but that every man might inquire into it 
by the means which had been bestowed upon him by the Almighty; 
and, if they did not exercise those powers, they committed a sin— 
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they did not perform their duty. If they wished then, to perform 
their duty, they would exercise the right of inquiry; they would 
examine all things, and hold fast to that which was good. With 
regard to the second discourse, it was different from that in the 
morning, but it was one which they should all profit from. In it, 
he held up the great and the good, as an example for the whole 
Christian world.—Mr. Allen continued at some length, in allusion 
to the second sermon, and concluded by seconding the resolution. 
Dr. DrumMonD then came forward, and was received with loud 
and continued applause. When it had subsided, he said he felt 
quite inadequate to express the thanks he owed them, for the 
kindness they had manifested towards him; he would, however, 
turn from that to another topic. The object of their Society was 
the diffusion of Christian knowledge; and a more noble, philan- 
thropie object, no Society could have. It was worthy of those who 
had learned in the School of Christ, and who knew that the teach- 
ings of Christ and his Apostles were to impart knowledge of 
things divine, and to make men “wise unto salvation.” They en- 
deavoured to effect their object, by the distribution of tracts, and 
other small publications. With these, the present age abounded. 
They furnished the means, to benevolent Christians, of doing 
much good ata small expense. If a person had but a few shil- 
lings to spare, there was no mode, perhaps, in which he could 
more usefully employ them, than in the purchase and distribution 
of those tracts, which were in their Book Depository. A single 
tract might be the means of producing a great amount of good; 
as one grain of wheat, might be the origin of an abundant harvest 
of grain. One great thought or principle, if implanted, and suf- 
fered to take root in the mind, would send forth numerous shoots, 
all of which might fructify, and produce good fruit. Of what in- 
finite value was a knowledge of the great truth, that God was One 
in the strict sense of Unity —that He, the Father of all the fa- 
mnilies of the just—impartial, beneficent to all—had established a 
moral government over his rational creatures; that there was a 
world to come; and that He would reward or punish all men ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, whether they were good or 
evil. Such knowledge as that was of unspeakable importance. 
It sapped to the foundation, some of the grossest errors of a false 
and popular theology. Tracts performed the part of missionaries 
in carrying a knowledge of their (the Unitarians’) principles into 
regions, where the preacher could find no admission. ‘They spoke 
calmly and eloquently, and addressed the words of truth and so- 
lemness, to the reason and understanding of the reader, without 
noise or personal offence; and often achieved more than could be 
effected by the most eloquent delivery. A ray of light, lit ina dark 
chamber, enables persons to see the position, theshape, the colour, of 
all the lumber, or furniture within; or it may serve as a clue to guide 
them out of a dark labyrinth of errors in which they had been 
immured. A single tract might be compared to a pencil of light, 
carrying into the dark chamber of the mind, a beneficent illumi- 
nation—or leading one, who had Jong been the slave of a gloomy 
superstition, out of the dungeon-keep of priestcraft, to contemplate 
the glories of Nature, and rejoice in the sunny smile of Heaven. 
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Never was there a time when the exertions of the friends of reli- 
gious liberty were more imperatively called for than now; for 
hever, in their times, was the spirit of bigotry more rampant and 
intolerant, and never were more flagitious arts employed to effect 
their destruction, The world, and the world’s laws were against 
them as they wereagainst the primitive Christians; and they had to 
contend not only against spiritual wickedness in high places, but 
against the ravenous and rapacious cupidity of mendacious men 
of God—men, who, he must say, were constrained by no princi- 
ple of honour, of honesty, or truth, from ousting them, by legal 
processes, from all the properties bequeathed to them as religious 
Societies, by their forefathers. All who were acquainted with 
their history, or who read The Bible Christian, knew that to be a 
fact. In the year 1825, when it was the wish of a certain party, 
to exclude from the Academical Institution, as Professors, all who 
held the doctrines commonly called Arian,—a certain well-known 
Rev. Gentleman certified before the Commissioners of Education 
Inquiry, that, about a century prior to that time, Arianism had 
become prevalent in the North of Ireland; that it had made con- 
siderable progress, under the influence of high names, particularly 
that of Abernethy, who had written an excellent volume of sermons 
on the Divine attributes, and had given it a great deal of eelat. 
Would it be believed, that the very man who gave his solemn at- 
testation to that fact, did, notwithstanding, as appeared from cer- 
tain sworn depositions in the Conrt of Chancery, swear, that 
Abernethy was a Trinitarian, with a view to legally defraud them 
of a right which bad never been questioned for the long space of 
132 years. Thus, they had to contend with enemies, who boasted 
of their success in legally plundering Unitarians; who were not 
ashamed exultingly to declare, in the Synod, or General Assembly 
of Ulster, that their plans of legal spoliation had prospered well— 
preachers, forsooth, of the glorious and everlasting Gospel—_who 
would swear, to day, in the Court of Exchequer, what they would 
be prepared to deny, on oath, in the Court of Chancery, to-mor- 
row. Worsted in the field of controversy, they showed the wis- 
dom of the generation, by having recourse to legal persecution. 
By that, they might succeed in the accumulation of spoil; but if 
they hoped, by that course, to put down Unitarianism, they would 
find themselves mistaken. Never were its friends more firmly 
united: the persecution of their enemies served only to bind them 
more closely together, and prompt them to more vigorous exer- 
tion. Their warfare with those who were opposed to the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity, under the name of Trinitarians, Atha- 
pasians, worshippers of what they call by the barbarous name of the 
Triune God, and subscribers to the Westminster Confession, was 
far from being terminated—Unitarians, as a body, had much too 
long been standing on the defensive. They had been rather in a 
transition state, and too much under the restraint of those who 
were fearful of their going too far. They should be influenced by 
no such fears, but advance. If they attached to the doctrines of 
Unitarian Christianity the importance which they ought, and to 
which they were entitled, they should assail all the doctrines by 
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which they were opposed, with incessant and unabating energy. 
They should be, in season, and out of season, battering the strong- 
holds and dungeon-keeps of Calvinism. _It was lamentable to re- 
flect, that so many of the good people of Ulster, had suffered them- 
selves to be so blinded, so hood-winked, so deluded, and imposed 
on, as to adopt the Westminster Confession, as a standard of faith 
and doctrine ; that they had also departed so far from the genuine 
principles of Protestantism, as to adopt any standard of faith, but 
the Bible. They spoke of other denominations being priest-led 
and priest-ridden—of Puseyism and relapses into Popery. None 
were so priest-led and so priest-ridden as themselves ; none stood 
closer to the confines of Popery—they had Popes by the dozen— 
and they (the Unitarians) should not be much surprised, if, eré 
long, they heard of some heretics among them being compelled to 
do penance before a Cougregation, in no very enviable position. 
He (Dr. D.) found by the public journals, that it had been pro. 
posed to have a celebration, in July, 1843, of what was to be 
called the Westminster Bi-centenary; and for what purpose did 
they imagine ?— to diffuse more widely Christian love. If it had 
been said, to diffuse anti-Christian hate, it would have been more 
german to the matter. What mind, that had not been incarcer- 
ated in a dungeon of theological darkness, would think of celebrat- 
ing the memory of the Westminster Divines of two centuries ago? 
—the compilers of a volume that had done, and was doing so 
much to extend the dominion, and prolong the reign of a debasing 
superstition. Those men were good enough, perhaps, for rudé 
people, and a semi-barbarous age; but they should no more think 
of taking them as their guides in religion, in the present day, than 
of taking any of their contemporaries for their guides, in any of 
the arts and sciences by which society had been improved and 
adorned. That volume contained the foulest libels on the charac- 
ter of God—on the character of man—and had done much to pre- 
vent the diffusion of Christian knowledge. That any being, in 
the form of man, above all—that any one having the heart of a 
woman, or the feelings of a mother, could adopt some parts of that 
Confession as her creed, and be such a rebel to God, and to her own 
nature, was a marvel not more surprising than deplorable. Those 
who took the Westminster Confession as their creed, remained 
stationary, if they did not retrograde, for life. They had made no 
progress for two hundred years. While all others were advane- 
ing, they stood still, and dare not plant a foot out of the circle by 
which they were encompassed, as by the ring made by a sorcerer’s 
wand, Their books, like their sermons, contained only the same 
dull and miserable trash, cooked, and re-cooked, and cooked again 
and again, till it became nauseating even to the taste and appetite 
of the most voracious disciple of Calvin. The character which 
Swift gave of the Presbyterian Calvinists of his day, and which he 
quoted from Bishop Burnet, was as applicable in 1842, as it was 
in 1733. ‘‘ The Presbyterians,” says he, “that is, the Calvinists, 
in the fanatic times, professed themselves to be above morality, 
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which, as we find in some of their writings, was numbered among 
the beggarly elements.” Whether their descendants, in these days, 
professed, or did not profess themselves to be above morality, as 
persecutors of the paternity, they certainly acted as if they were 
above it, and considered it as a beggarly element—a filthy rag ; 
while they prided themselves on their knowledge and practice of 
those lucrative arts, and especially that bad species of legal dili- 
gence, by which they could convert their neighbour’s property to 
their own use. Permit him to say, that he regarded it as the 
imperative duty of that Society, and every other Society, deserv- 
ing the name of Christian, to uphold morality in all its depart- 
ments, as the very essence of the Christian religion. All religion, 
without it, was an imposture anda cheat. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Belief, or profession of belief,—a belief in all 
the Orthodox creeds that were ever framed, was not worth a 
tittle, without that love to God, which was exibited in acts of 
love to man—in a regard to honesty, sincerity, and truth. Of all 
vices, hypocrisy was the most disgusting, and most foreign to the 
character of a Christian. The Rev. Doctor concluded, by again 
thanking them for the kindness with which he had been received, 
and for the attention with which he had been heard while making 
the foregoing observations, and resumed his seat, amid the loud 
plaudits of the meeting. 

The Rey. J. Porter moved the next resolution, expressive of 
gratitude to God, for the good tidings that had been received from 
time to time, with regard to the progress of pure and undefiled 
religion, entreating the co-operation of their brethren of the Uni- 
tarian Church, and pledging themselves that they would assist in 
carrying out their principles as far as it lay in their power to do 
so. He alluded, at considerable length, to the progress which 
their opinions were making in several other countries; and con- 
cluded an animated address amid loud cheers. 

The Rey. C. J. M‘Atester, Holywood, being called on, stated 
that he had been entrusted with a resolution, expressing our sense 
of the benefits which the labours and writings of our brethren in 
England and America had wrought in promoting human improve- 
ment and virtue. Before proceeding briefly to support the resolu- 
tion, he could not refrain from remarking, as suggested by the 
observations of Mr. Porter, that while the Government had a right 
to employ what persons they pleased, and while this Mr. George 
Matthews might be well qualified for the place which he holds, it 
does appear strange that a liberal government, or any government 
in this country, should allow one of their servants to avail bimself 
of certain documents to annoy and harass men who, whatever 
might be their faith, were acknowledged to be intelligent, respec- 
table, and useful members of society. 

The resolution which I hold in my hand refers to the labours of 
our brethren in the cause of human improvement and virtue, and 
I believe that wherever Unitarianism is embraced in all its power 
and trath, it stirs men up to earnest endeavours for the promotion 
of human happiness and the increase of virtue and godliness. 
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There is indeed a cold and frigid theology, which sometimes 
assumes the name of Unitarianism—a theology which exists only 
in the mind, and has no place in the heart; but wherever our pure’ 
and simple faith exercises its quickening and purifying influence 
on the feelings, affections, and general character, it creates an ele- 
vated piety, and generates an enlarged and Christian charity; it 
prompts us to labour for our own improvement; and makes us 
equally anxious for the improvement of our fellow-men. ‘That 
such has been the result of the adoption of our faith in England I 
cannot allege from personal knowledge; but, judging from the tes- 
timony of others, and also from the writings of our brethren there, 
I believe our church in the sister kingdom has been justly distin- 
guished for its plans of benevolence, and its aids to virtue and 
piety. T[ turn, however, with pleasure and gratitude to America,— 
I point to the New England State, to the condition of our church 
there, to her ministers and her people, their labours and their 
writings, and I ask in boldness and in triumph, where has so much 
been done, in so short a period, for the cause of God and of man ? 
Many have been the plans and institutions which have originated 
in that interesting country for the improvement of humanity. In 
America we trace the origin of those Domestic Missions, which 
have sought out the children of misery and degradation, and poured 
into their hearts the glad tidings of salvation; and we know that 
this cause was blessed by the prayers and fostered by the labours 
of our own Tuckerman. To England belongs the honour of insti- 
tuting the first Sunday Schools, and let the name of Raikes be 
venerated by succeeding generations for beginning such a glorious 
work; but let us remember at the same time, that Sunday Schools, 
in these countries, were formerly, and are still in many places, mere 
poor schools; and that our brethren in America have taught us, 
that in the Sunday School, the rich and the poor should meet 
together, should learn from the same book, and be instructed by 
the same teacher, and that our Unitarian brethren have been most 
zealous in carrying out this improvement on the Sunday-School 
Institution. Our American brethren, in the formation of Peace Socie- 
ties, have lifted up their testimony against war —against all war, 
and have clearly shown, that however war way sometimes extend 
our dominions, and replenish our treasury, it is still inhuman and 
unchristian, and we rejoice to know, that by the friends of Peace 
the memory of Noah Worcester is hallowed, as one of its most 
ardent, zealous, and distinguished advocates. And the cause of 
Temperance — of Tee-totalism, that cause which has spread so fax, 
and done so much in our native land; which has shed an undying 
lustre round the name of Theobald Matthew, and restored many a 
family from wretchedness and vice, to peace, prosperity, virtue, and 
their God—that cause, we imported from America, and among its 
truest champions there have been our Ware, and Gilman, and 
Channing. ‘These facts show me, and the writings of our Trans- 
Atlantie divines farther convince me, that Unitarianism, when re- 
ceived in all its quickening power, tends to “human improvement 
and virtue.” 

Reference has already been made to the progress of our views in 
America. Iam happy to be able, from recent intelligence, to con- 
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firm the statements that have been made, and to inform the meeting, 
that the missionary labours in the West have been most successful 
—-that for the South, preachers are sought—that there seems to be 
a kind of laudable jealousy between the South and West, respecting 
the supply which New England can afford them—that from 
Savannah an urgent appeal has been addressed to the Unitarian 
Association for a minister, and that a voice has reached them also 
from British America, begging them to send a preacher of our de- 
spised faith to Montreal, where many are ready to welcome him. And 
to this I may add, that in Boston or its neighbourhood, a meeting 
was lately heid, at which it was agreed, that some active measures 
should be adopted to procure more labourers for the harvest which 
is whitening around them; and also, that within the last few months, 
seven ministers have renounced the faith in which they had been 
educated, and which they had preached, and have embraced our 
rational and consoling views. ‘Two of these ministers were of 
the Episcopal Protestant, two of the Methodist, and three of the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘These tidings are full of encouragement to 
us, and while the intelligence of the illustrious Channing’s death 
has filled us with sorrow, yet will the light which shines from his 
writings, and still more from his life, continue to shine upon our 
path, and cheer our hearts. His writings have indeed raised an 
enduring monument to his memory, and in his eloquent and en- 
nobling pages his name shall be enshrined; but much as I admire 
the writings of that great man, more interesting to me is his life— 
a life which by its integrity, self-denial, and piety, disarmed the 
prejudices and secured the admiration of all parties, and con- 
strained the most bigoted to confess, that the faith which animated 
that heart and directed that life was neither despicable, nor dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. Chairman,—we have much to damp our zeal at home; we 
have bitter opposition without, and discouragement within; yet let 
these only stimulate us to closer union and more ardent exertion. 
Let there be no dispute respecting the comparative merit or de- 
merit of the clergy and the laity—let us forget such a distinction—it 
is a remnant of the priestcraft of other days or other churches. We 
are all ministers, each in his own station, in the cause of truth, of 
virtue, and of piety; let each then say to himself — What can I 
do? Letaspirit of ardent emulation, of untiring diligence, of fer- 
vent devotion, animate us; and we will be the honoured instruments 
of advancing those principles which are powerfully calculated to 
produce “glory to Ged in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” 

Jamus Marsuaty, Esq. said, that in seconding the resolution 
which had been so ably descanted upon, by his friend who had 
proposed it, he would not farther occupy the time of the meeting; 
but he cou!d not avoid referring to the very important information 
from America which Mr, M‘Alester had given them. It was most 
cheering to find men coming forward to struggle for the advance- 
ment of civil and religious freedom, and for the maintenance of 
those principles which many more than those who profess them, 
feel, in theif own consciences, to be just and right. He coincided 
with all that Mr, Porter had said; but from all their persecutions 
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he did not anticipate any evil result. On the contrary, he felt 
convinced, that much good would accrue from them. They would 
fee) the necessity of coming forward in the good work, and bringing 
their united energies in support of their principles, not only by 
putting their shoulders stoutly to the wheel, but by liberally opening 
their purses, Were they, fora time, driven from under those roofs 
where they worshipped God, they had above them the canopy of 
heaven. He never yet knew a good and holy cause persecuted, but 
it prospered, and they would now be found battling, side by side, 
more strongly than ever, for the advancement of those principles 
which they were determined to maintain, 

The Rev. J. Scorr Porter then appeared in front of the plat- 
form, and was enthusiastically received. He said, that a resolution 
had been entrusted to him, calling on the meeting for their sym- 
pathy towards those great and virtuous men, who were suffering 
hardships, in consequence of suits of law having been instituted, 
to deprive them of their congregations, and places of worship, 
which had been handed down to them by their liberal forefathers. 
No less than seven of these suits had been got up, having this ne- 
farious object in view. There were Lady Hewley’s charity, which 
had lately created so much conversation; the Wolverhampton, 
Killinchy, and Clough cases; that of the fund in Dublin; and also 
the question respecting the Eustace-street and Strand-street houses 
of worship. He then referred to the serious annoyances and distress 
to which the trustees were subjected, and said, he did not envy the 
feelings of the men who placed them in the position into which 
they had been unsuspectingly cast. He would not declare an 
opinion of the defendants in one of the cases—they did not need 
his eulogy—they were well known; and all who knew them were 
aware of their uprightness, and of their unimpeachable integrity. 
He then commented, at considerable length, and in forcible terms, 
upon the conduet of Mr. Mathews, the relator, towards the Unita- 
rian trustees, and particularly towards Dr. Ledlie, of whom he 
(Mr. Mathews) professed to be an admirer. Mr. Porter’s remarks 
Were couched in very strong terms, condemnatory of the conduct 
of the person referred to. They would, ove and all of them, he 
said, with a becoming energy, and regardless of every persona! 
feeling, make a firm and determined stand on behalf of those 
principles which were now endeavoured to be trampled upon. Mr. 
Porter concluded by moving a resolution, declaring the deep 
sympathy of the meeting, with those of their brethren who were 
suffering from the attempts to despoil them of their vested rights 
in congregational and other trust property. 

W. Hartey, Esq. seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Drummonp moved the next resolution, expressive 
of sympathy with their Unitarian brethren in America, on the 
death of Dr. Channing. 

J. Corpner, Esq. said, he should do very little more than 
merely second the resolution which had been proposed by Dr. 
Drummond. Even, although the evening was not so far advanced, 
it was not at all probable that he would detain the meeting by any 
very lengthened observations. For, no matter how great might be 
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his own admiration of Dr. Channing, and no matter how well, or 
how elegantly, that admiration might be expressed in words, he 
felt that he would only be echoing the sounds which have issued 
from the pulpit and the press, ever since the death of that great 
man had been announced. if he should say, that he (Dr. Channing) 
was a bright and shining light in the Christian Church, that he 
was an eminent philanthropist, that he was « man thoroughly 
imbued with love to God, the Spirit of Christ, and good will to- 
wards the whole family of man, he would only be saying what 
every one present had heard, and seen expressed, in every place 
where Dr, Channing’s name was known, and his writings circu- 
lated. If he were to offer an opinion, of Dr. Channing’s works— 
if he were to say of his sermons, for instance, that “they were 
astonishing productions, and deserved a high place in the library 
of every divine, whether of the Established or Sectarian Church,” 
he would just be repeating the precise words of The New Monthly 
Magazine, uttered long since. Or, if he were to speak of his generat 
character as a writer, and say that “ Dr. Channing was, unques- 
tionably, the finest writer of bis age,” he would only be repeating 
the words of another periodical of equal eminence. He would not 
then detain an audience such as that which he now saw around 
him, with any further remarks on the excellencies of Dr. Channing; 
for he knew they were all quite as competent to appreciate those 
as he was himself, and many of them-——most of them, by their 
abilities and attainments, much better qualified to doso. There 
was one point, however, to which he would ask their attention for 
a moment. Dr, Channing made his first appearance in trying 
times. He was cast up as it were, by the troubled waters of 
religious controversy. The tide of religious bigotry setting in at 
New England, disturbing the repose of the Church there,awakened 
the latent energies, and strengthened the active vigour of both 
ministers and people. The spirit of inquiry was aroused amongst 
all classes, and the result of Dr. Channing’s investigation was a 
change of theological opinion. Now, he firmly believed that the 
general result of all thorough, dispassionate inquiry, would be the 
same as that of Dr. Channirg, and he would, therefore, urge upon 
that meeting, the necessity of keeping the spirit of inquiry abroad 
in the world. It was the peculiar duty of the Unitarians to do so, 
and it was no less their sacred duty to use all the means in their 
power, to keep religious controversy free from that acrimony which 
too often accompanied and disgraced it. He would not wish the 
meeting to suppose, that he meant by these remarks, to insinuate, 
that, under any circumstances, there was a danger of Dr. Channing 
living and dying a devotee of the grim and exclusive theology of 
his old friend and pastor, Dr. Hopkins; but he felt convinced, that 
the circumstances referred to, must have materially influenced his 
after “life and conversation.” Most heartily did he concur in the 
words of the resolution; most sincerely did he “ sympathize with 
his Unitarian brethren in America, and throughout the world, on 
the death of the great and lamented Dr. Channing;” but he felt 
consolation in reflecting, that that highly distinguished man has 
left belind him, in his imperishable writings, monuments more 
enduring than any that the hands of man could rear—monuments 
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far more truly noble than the gigantic pyramid, the towering 
obelisk, the splendid mausoleum, or the sculptured marble. But, 
as be knew that the value of the fine golc could not be enhanced 
by the gilding, nor the beauty of the lily improved by the painting, 
so neither could bis feeble speaking shed a single ray of new lustre 
on the memory of the great social and theological reformer. 

W. Harrier, Esq. moved—“ That this Society returns its 
prateful thanks to the Rev. J. Scott Porter, late Editor of the 
Bible Christian, for the ability and success with which, for three 
years, he conducted that periodical, as well as for other valuable 
services to the Society. ‘The Society begs to express its high es- 
teem for his person, and admiration of his talents; and to offer 
their best wishes for his health, prosperity, and happiness.” 

J. Dunvittx, Esq: Sen. seconded the motion, which was passed 
amid loud applause. 

Mr. Porter acknowledged the flattering compliment paid to 
him by the meeting. 

R. Grimsuaw, Esq. having been called to the chair, thanks 
were voted to Mr. Mitchell; and, after prayer, by the Rev. J. 
Porter, the meeting separated about eleven o’ctock. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEA-PARTY.—FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CONGREGATION, NEWTONARDS. 


On Thursday evening, the 17th November, the children of the 
Sunday School, connected with the First Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion of Newtonards, were entertained at a Tea-party in the 
meeting-house, by the Rev. H. Moore, and the Teachers of the 
School. Though the invitations were strietly confined to those 
who had been regular in their attendance, yet, about 200 children 
sat down to tea, and conducted themselves throughout the course 
of the evening with the greatest propriety. 

After tea, the premiums were distributed, that had been awarded 
to the children for the regularity of their attendance, and their ex- 
emplary diligence, for the last six months, accompanied with a few 
observations from the Rev. H. Moore, with respect to the flour- 
ishing state of the School, and the proficiency of the children. A 
beautiful, and a very appropriate address, was delivered by the 
Rev. C. J. M’Alester, of Holywood, on the objects and advantages 
of Sunday-School instruction, which was listened to with the most 
marked attention. 

Mr. Crawford, from Belfast, the Teacher of the Musie Class 
connected with the congregation, was present, and, assisted by the 
Teachers of the Sunday School, and others of his pupils, sung a 
number of anthems, choruses, and hymns, during the course of the 
evening. 

Fruit had been provided for the children, which was distributed 
in the intervals, and, after singing the Dismissal Hymn, the chil- 
dren separated about 10 o'clock, highly delighted with the proceed- 
ings of the evening. 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


AUCHTERARDER CASE. 


Extracts from Lord Cuninghame’s judgment in the matter of Lord 
Kinnoul, patron, and the Rev. R. Young, presentee, versus the 
Rev. R. Ferguson and others. 


The present action has been commenced by the patron and pre- 
sentee of the parish of Auchterarder, against the Presbytery, on 
the narrative that the majority of that reverend body, even after 
the legal obligation to take the presentee on trials was judicially 
declared by this Court, and by the House of Lords, had contumaci- 
ously refused, and persevered, for years, in refusing, to take the 
presentee on trial: that certain members of the said Presbytery 
had, nevertheless, intimated their readiness and desire to obey the 
law; and the action concludes to have it found and declared, that 
those members of the Presbytery, who are willing to obey the law, 
though a minority, may legally and effectually take the pursuer on 
trial, and, if qualified, admit and receive him in the benefice. 

It has been found, by previous judgments, relative to this pre- 
sentation, that the Presbytery are bound to admit and receive the 
presentee, if qualified, in terms both of the statute 1592, and of 
the Act 1711. It has been further judicially determined, that a 
claim of damages is relevant for the wrong done to, and injury sus- 
tained by, the pursuers, from the illegal refusal of the majority of 
the Presbytery to give effect to the judgments of the supreme 
Courts. Under these circumstances, it is the painful duty of the 
Lord Ordinary to state, that, in his opinion, this must be dealt 
with as a case of great disobedience to the law, by the refusal of 
the Presbytery to give effect to decisions solemnly pronounced, and 
their resolution to violate the conditions on which they were 
endowed by the State. 

The principle on which the Court has exercised this jurisdiction 
is sufficiently obvious. When public functionaries, to whom any 
official or Ministerial duties are entrusted, are unable to act from 
the prevalence of a hostile force, or from personal incapacity, or 
from any supervening obstruction, it is the duty of this Court, as 
the supreme tribunal for enforcing the laws, and for maintaining the 
subordinate establishments and offices in the country, to appoint 
officers ejusdem generis to perform the judicial and Ministerial 
duties of the office, so as to enable them to give the lieges the 
whole benefit they would obtain from efficient and faithful officers. 

Upon these authorities, it is apprehended, that this Court might 
have proceeded in the present case, had the exigency of the case 
required it. If the whole members of Presbytery had refused to 
execute the statutory law, and had denied their allegiance, quoad 
hoc, to the sovereign power, the district, in the eye of the law, 
would have been without a Presbytery; they must be held to have 
abandoned their official duty; and, in that case, it would have been 
matter of consideration, with this Court, whether they would have 
authorized the Synod, or such members thereof as were willing to 
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act, or another Presbytery, to execute the statutory furictions of 
that Presbytery, who had contumaciously refused to obey the law. 
fx:That course, however, is superseded, when it appears, that a 
considerable number of members of the very Presbytery to which 
this parish belongs, are willing to act, when specially authorized 
and ordained by this Court to do so. The precedence in which 
minorities of other public bodies, such as Commissioners of Supply, 
and of heritors, were directed to do the duty which the majority of 
their colleagues illegally combined to frustrate, apply, both in 
principle and in terms, to the present case. The Court justly 
considered, that the minority, willing to obey the law, constituted 
the only legal Court or corporation pro hac re, and it cannot be in 
the power of a refractory majority, who disclaim alike the efficacy 
of the statutes, and of the decrees of this Court as to their import, 
to annul, by a counter vote, or by any other manceuvre, the legiti- 
mate acts of their brethren. 

The Civil Court is not asked at present to interfere with any 
just privilege of the Kirk. We neither try the qualification of the 
presentee ourselves, nor perform the ceremony of collation; but 
we give special authority to ministers of unexceptionable character 
and station in the Church, who are willing to discharge the duty 
undér the obligation implied in their oath of allegiance, so as to 
complete, in due form, the admission of the presentee to his bene- 
fice. 

The court would take a similar course in the case of every 
corporation or public body, which attempted to obstruct contu- 
maciously, the declared right of the individual to admission to the 
corporate privileges. In the refusal of the regular functionaries to 
try his qualifications, the court would remit to competent men of 
skill, to ascertain them, and thereafter, if qualified, admit him to 
the privileges of the office. 

There is nothing in the principles and system of Presbytery to 
interfere with the mode of collation now proposed to be authorized. 
It is observed by the majority of the Presbytery (who disclaim all 
reference to English authorities in other matters of ecclesiastical 
law), that a Bishop in England cannot be compelled to give ordi- 
nation; and the Presbytery claim a similar privilege as to Scotch 
presentations. The Lord Ordinary does not know on what grounds, 
or under what limitation the English rule is established; but, as 
the defenders now actually raised the same plea to protect them- 
selves from the pursuers’ action of damages, and as it was disre- 
garded in the House of Lords, it may safely be assumed, that the 
practice of the one country on this point, is not properly applicable 
to the other. 

If the English practice, however, may be referred to, it is under- 
stood, that any candidate for holy orders in England, when refused 
ordination by one Bishop, may apply to another, who is not pre- 
cluded from giving ordination, if he find the candidate qualified. 
In other respects, ordination in England and in Scotland are essen- 
tially different rites. In England, ordination is given by the Bishops, 
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as the successors, in an unbroken line of descent from the Apostles, 
and a peculiar spiritual effect is supposed to attend ordination, 
when received from Episcopal authority. The Presbyterians, 
however, disclaim that doctrine, and, at first rejected even the 
simple ceremonial of the imposition of hands by the Co-Presbyters. 
—(See First Book of Discipline, chapter 4, section 10.) No doubt, 
the Second Book of Discipline, published in 1578, directed im- 
position of hands as a ceremony probably agreeable to the feelings 
of the people; but even that was repugnant to the earlier Pres- 
byters, as Dr. M‘Crie, in his Life of Knox, informs us, that, ‘in 
common with all the original Reformers, he (Knox) rejected the 
necessity of Episcopal ordination, as totally unauthorized by the 
laws of Christ; nor did he even regard the imposition of the hands 
of Presbyters as a rite essential to the validity of orders, or of 
necessary observance, in all circumstances of the Church.”— 
M‘Crie’s Life of John Knoz, vol. I. p. 55. 

On these grounds, the Lord Ordinary conceives, that this Court 
is bound to enforce the decrees already pronounced, by authorizing 
the presentee’s qualifications to be tried, and, if found qualified, 
that he shall be admitted into the cure and benefice, by such 
members of the Presbytery as are willing to perform their Statu- 
tory duty.—It is due to this individual presentee, and to all in 
the same situation, to shew that their rights will be protected and 
asserted, against all parties who may attempt to set them aside, 
and thus, by an illegal and arbitrary use of their powers, to crush 
the honest and independent spirit of the candidates for the 
Ministry ; and it is due to the supremacy of the law to shew, that 
neither the sacred vocation, —nor the combined numbers,—nor the 
worth and attainment of the Reverend individuals who have asso- 
ciated to resist the law, shall be able to prevent the Supreme power 
of this realm from enforcing the law, without respect of persons, 
so long as it remains on our Statute Book. 


REMONSTRANT CONGREGATION, YORK-STREET, BELFAST, 


On the 18th ult. the Remonstrant Congregation, York-street, 
Belfast, presented their young minister, the Rev. D. Macinnis, 
with a very elegant pulpit gown, 
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Drep—On Saturday, the 19th of November, at Farm-Hill, near 
Crumlin, Ex1za Anne, the beloved wife of Mr. Joun WILson, 
in the 72d year of her age. She was a regular and respected 
member of the Remonstrant Congregation of Crumlin.— Family 
affliction prevented her from being present on the last Sacramental 
occasion, but it is worthy of being recorded, that she was absent 
from no previous celebration of the Lord’s Supper, for the space 
of fifty years. 
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Died—On the 19th of November, at the advanced age of 88, Mr. 
Joun Porter, of the Course, near Downpatrick. This venerable 
patriarch was a real gentleman of the old school, which is now fast 
passing away. He was the last survivor of the Banbridge division 
of that distinguished body, the Irish Volunteers; and was there- 
fore one of the few who lived to see the liberal and enlightened 
principles, which they advocated, at length generally acknowledged 
and acted on. In the neighbourhood of Banbridge, where he spent 
his earlier days, he still survives in the memory of an extensive 
and respectable circle of friends. No man, perhaps, in the county 
of Down, was more generally known, and none more generally 
esteemed for singleness of mind, kindness of heart, and high moral 
worth. Having lived the life of the righteous, his latter end was 
peace. Whilst deeply sensible of his human frailty and imperfec- 
tion, his wonted spirit of cheerful hope did not forsake him: he 
gratefully recounted the blessings he had enjoyed from the Al- 
mighty here; and he trusted to the continued love, in a better 
kingdom, of that same Father, on whose grace and mercy, Jesus 
had taught and enabled him, with assured confidence to rely. 

His remains were accompanied by a numerous assemblage of all 
ranks and denominations, to the burying-ground of the First Pres- 
byterian Congregation of Downpatrick, of which Society he had 
been a useful member, and a respected elder, during the greater 
part of the last half-century. 


Died—On the 20th Nov. of Typhus Fever, Miss MarGaret 
Hastines, of Struel, near Downpatrick. Her acquaintances have 
lost a warm-hearted friend, and the congregation to which she 
belonged, a zealous and exemplary member. But her loss will be 
most deeply felt by those who needed the voice of affectionate 
sympathy, and the ready hand of considerate kindness. 


Died— On Friday, December 9th, in his 82d year, deeply 
lamented by his friends, and tenderly beloved by his numerous 
family, the Rev. Roperr Kexx, for many years the respected 
Minister of the Old Meeting-house, Birmingham. He was ever the 
firm friend of civil and religious liberty, and adorned by piety, zeal, 
and charity, the office of the Christian Pastor. The religious hope 
which had guided and sustained him through life, and enabled him 
to be the means of extensive usefulness to others, cheered and 
supported him in his closing hours, and he calmly “‘fell asleep in 
Jesus.” 


THE LATE DR. CHANNING. 


Just received, at the UNITARIAN Socinry’s Drrposirory, 28, Rosemary-street, 
a Supply of the following Works of the late Dr. Channing, suitable for 
distribution as Tracts, or as Sunday-School Premiums ; — 
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Ow the Character and! Writings of John Milton ~ = - 2 
On the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte: parts 1 and % - 
On the Character and Writings of Fenelon = - - - - 
‘The Importance and Means of a National Literature - - - 
Remarks on the Formation of Associations - - - - - 
The Moral Argument against Calvinism - - - - - 
The Union - - - i= - é o = = = 
On Education - - H a 5 2 - “ é 
Remarks on Associations formed by the Working Classes - - - 
Slavery - 5 = o : “ = ‘2 * z 4 
The Abolitionists, &c. - - - - - - - - - 
On the Annexation of Texas to the United States - - - - 
On Catholicism, &c. - - - - - - - - - 
On Creeds - - - - - - - - - - 
Address on Temperance - - - - - - - - - 
Address on Self-Culture, and on the Elevation of the Labouring Classes 
Remarks on the Slavery Gestion - - - - - - - 
The Present Age - 2 

Preaching Christ: Discourse at the Ordination of the Ree J. E. Abbot 
War: Discourse before the Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts 
Unitarian Christianity : Discourse at Ordination of the Rey. J. Sparks - 
‘The Evidences of Revealed Religion: Discourse at Cambridge University 
The Demands of the Age on the Ministry: Discourse at the Ordination 
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of the Rey. E. S. Gannett - - - - - - - 0 +2 
Unitarian Christianity most Favourable to Piety: Discourse at the Dedi- 

cation of the Second Congregational Unitarian Church, New-York ie Oe 
The Great Purpose of Christianity: Discourse at the Installation of the 

Rey. M. I. Motte - a = - =p errs 


Likeness to God: Discourse at the Ordin ation of ite Rev. F. A. Farley One 
The Christian Ministry: Discourse at the Dedication of Divinity Hall, 
Cambridge - - - = = = - = - 
The Duties of Children: Discourse delivered to the Religious Society in 
Federal-Street, Boston = - * - ~ - - a 
Honour due to all Men - - A “. 2 ‘ e é 
Evidences of Christianity: parts land2 - : + ~ = - 
Character of Christ - - = Z a = A - é 
Christianity a Rational Religion - - = - “ Zs “ 
Spiritual Freedom: Discourse at the Annual Election, May 26, 1830 
Self-Denial: parts | and 2 - = * 2 é A pe fs 
The Imitableness of Christ’s Character - - - - - - 
The Evil of Sin - - = - = 2 A Z z - 
Immortality - ~ = - x “ zs x A 3 
Love of Christ - - o FE: 2 - a it 2 
The Future Life - A - - > ss ps yi i 
War se zi = = - - - = a =f 
Ministry for the Poor: Discourse delivered before the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches - - - - - “ E a - e 
Christian Worship: Discourse at the Dedication of the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Newport, Rhode Island - a e = a 
The Sunday School: Discourse before the Sunday-School Society - 
The Philanthropist : Tribute to the Memory of Rev. Noah Worcester, D.D. 
The Obligation of a City to watch over the Moral Health of its Members 
The Church: Discourse to the First Congregational Church, Philadelphia 
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